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THURSDAY, JULY iS, 1889. 


THE PROPOSALS OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

HE Statement which the Commissioners for the Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851 have recently published, concerning 
their future policy in dealing with their Estate at Kensing¬ 
ton Gore, is a reply to the memorial of the Metropolitan 
Gardens Association, a memorial in the same terms as 
that printed in Nature of May 9 (p. 25). From the 
Times of July 9, it appears that various public bodies, 
Corporations, &c., who had memorialized the Commis¬ 
sioners, have been supplied with copies of this Statement. 
The result has been that further remonstrances have been 
addressed to the Commissioners. The Statement to which 
we refer is drawn up in ten paragraphs, the first of which 
quotes a sentence from the Commissioners’ Charter of 
Incorporation, to the effect that they are to apply their 
resources “ to increase the means of industrial education 
and extend the influence of science and art upon pro¬ 
ductive industry.” By the side of this we may place a 
passage from the second Report of the Commissioners— 
the Report, in fact, which laid down in 1852 the broad 
lines upon which the Commissioners determined to act. 
The passage runs thus : “ We are of opinion that if the 
surplus” (profits from the 1851 Exhibition) “were applied 
in furtherance of one large institution devoted to the 
purposes of instruction,” &c., &c., “it would be productive 
of important results ; whilst if subdivided amongst local 
institutions,” &c., &c., “the effects produced would be 
comparatively insignificant.” 

The second paragraph of the Commissioners’ State¬ 
ment enumerates the number of museums and schools 
founded upon their estate, which form the “ one large 
institution ” originally contemplated. These, they state, 
prove “ that their scheme has been in a great measure 
successful.” 

In the third paragraph the Commissioners argue in 
favour of now selling, leasing, or otherwise disposing of 
portions of their estate in order to do something more for 
promoting science and art than granting sites for public 
institutions. They then refer to the representations made 
to them, about 1878, by a deputation from certain large 
towns in England and Wales, with the object of obtain¬ 
ing funds which might be distributed as grants in aid to 
the formation of provincial Museums; and they explain 
why they rejected those representations at that time. The 
Commissioners' wisdom on that occasion has been justi¬ 
fied by the number of important local municipal Museums 
of science and.art which have been created by local effort, 
rates, and Government aid, as at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Nottingham, and elsewhere. 

With respect to paragraph 5 of the Statement, which 
recognizes an expression of public antipathy “to the 
aggregation of public institutions in one locality” (South 
Kensington) of London, it may Suffice to say here that the 
Commissioners did not feel the force of the arguments 
advanced against placing the Imperial Institute at South 
Kensington. But now, upon reconsideration, they admit 
the general justice of the representations from the country 
(eleven years ago) and from the metropolis (two years 
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ago). They accordingly announce their intention “ of 
disposing of portions of their estate for private building 
purposes” so as to raise “a considerable income” to be 
applied first to the reduction of the mortgage debt on 
their estate, and next to “ the establishment of Scholar¬ 
ships ” for science and art, and to the making of grants 
to “ provincial local institutions.” 

This new' departure was in ovo at least a year ago. 
Six months ago it waS estimated that the portions of the 
“inner court” of the estate which the Commissioners 
were determined to sell “ for private building purposes ’’ 
would bring in an income of £ 10,000 a year. Recent 
circumstances have slightly modified the disposal of so 
large a portion of the “ inner court ” of their estate for 
private houses as was at first intended. There are 
difficulties in at once making a new public roadway 
from east to west across the northern gardens of the 
estate—it may be mentioned as a detail that this 
road is to be driven through the existing Science and 
India Museums—and housebuilders, not unreasonably, 
cannot come to terms with, the Commissioners until these 
difficulties are got rid of. Instead, then, of aiming at 
£10,000 a year, the Commissioners contemplate getting 
an increase to their income of between £5000 and £6000 
a year. 

In thus diminishing their estimated new income by 
£4000 or £5000 a year, and so reducing it to £5000 or 
£6oco a year, we have it on good authority that the 
Commissioners do not intend to devote any of this money 
to the Imperial Institute. It is to be used, as shown in 
the Statement, (1) for the reduction of the mortgage 
debt, (2) for establishing Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
and (3) for making grants to “ provincial local institu¬ 
tions.” It is urged that no pressure in respect of clear¬ 
ing the mortgage debt on the estate exists. Last year it 
was ,£141,000. £5000 has just been paid off, so that it 

now amounts to some £136,000. In 1887, the announce¬ 
ment was made that in the three years from 1884 to 
1887 the large sum of .£40,000 had been paid off. The 
regular income of the Commissioners amounts to 
£ 12,000 from ground-rent and other sources, so that the 
repayment of the debt, under the mortgage upon the 
estate, is said to be in a healthy state, thanks to the shrewd 
economies and management of Sir Lyon Playfair. The 
founding of Scholarships and Exhibitions, as now pro¬ 
posed by the Commissioners, was certainly announced as 
one of the functions of the Imperial Institute. Accord¬ 
ingly the question has been asked, and not perhaps 
entirely without some sort of reason, why are the Com¬ 
missioners to set about the same work as well, especially 
when in 1879 they decided against proceeding with a 
scheme of Scholarships which they had in contemplation 
at that time ? An impression—as we now know, an 
erroneous one—is abroad that the revival of the Scholar¬ 
ship scheme and the sale of land for private houses are 
not due solely to an ingenuous wish on the part of the 
Commissioners to do the best for their public trust. 

We are invited by those who disagree with the Com¬ 
missioners to turn to the time when the Imperial Institute 
scheme was floated early in 1887, and when there was 
some discussion over the appropriation to the Institute 
of the land at South Kensington. Prof. Huxley warmlv 
espoused the cause of an Imperial Institute, for reasons 
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which he explained ; but he regarded a congeries of Colo¬ 
nial and Indian commercial samples, reference libraries, 
conference and commercial intelligence rooms, deposited 
at South Kensington, as “fish out of water.” Its proper 
habitat, according to the Professor, would be in the midst 
of men of business—in the City. To this a “ Member of 
the Committee of Management of the Imperial Institute” 
responded by a letter in the Times, supporting the location 
of the Institute at Kensington, with arguments of economy, 
&c. He repeated, with a fervour which we are told 
might be ascribed to an original Commissioner for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and which should therefore have 
prevented the Commissioners from proposing to sell any 
part of their estate for building private houses, that the 
land at South Kensington had been “ bought for the 
purpose of affording sites for public institutions by the 
far-seeing wisdom of the Prince Consort.” 

To elucidate the intentions of the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, Sir Frederick Abel gave a public address in 
the spring of 1887, in the course of which he said 
that “the organization of facilities, combined with mate¬ 
rial aid, to be provided to young artizans who shall 
afford some legitimate evidence of superior natural 
intelligence, and a striving after self-improvement, to 
enable them to abandon for a time the duty of bread¬ 
winning, and to work at one or other of the technical 
schools in London or the provincial centres, will be an¬ 
other object to which the resources of the Institute 
should be applied very beneficially.” Not only was this 
to be in respect of “ technical education,” it was also to 
benefit “ commercial education.” Briefly put, one of the 
aspirations of the Imperial Institute was to establish 
Scholarships and Exhibitions for technical and com¬ 
mercial education. We can well understand the neces¬ 
sity at the time for publicly developing as fully as possible 
the intentions of the Institute. Half a million of money 
was openly quoted by its promoters as the amount 
necessary to the launching of the Institute. The recently 
published accounts show that the expectations of the 
promoters have not been completely realized, for not 
more than ,£,300,000 has been collected for the Institute, 
and of that, some /, 140,000 has been set aside as an 
endowment fund to work and support the Institute. We 
may take it, then, that the Institute will start with an 
income of about ,£5000. Two years of “general adminis¬ 
tration,” as it is termed, have cost ^9134, of which ^5236 
went in salaries and wages. If these data of the expen¬ 
diture, which has been incurred before the Institute is in 
working order, give any insight into what it will cost when 
at work, it is obvious that some portion of the Institute’s 
proposed functions must be suspended. 

But with this explanation of the situation, and notwith¬ 
standing the authoritative contradiction to the suggestion 
that the Commissioners are going to provide funds for the 
Imperial Institute, the Commissioners’ opponents argue 
that, since many of the members of the Imperial Institute 
Committee are also Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, it is outside human nature to suppose that the 
ambitions of the one body exert no influence upon the 
actions of the other. And so, without actually putting 
money into the cofters of the Imperial Institute, the 
Commissioners may do as good, by undertaking the 
foundation of those Scholarships and Exhibitions which 


the Imperial Institute may not see its way to. It has 
been our wish, in thus frankly stating the objections and 
arguments which are raised to the Commissioners’ 
proposals, to examine and discuss them in all fairness. 

We may now at any rate dismiss the topics relating to 
the Imperial Institute, and offer a few remarks upon the 
Commissioners’ proposals to establish Scholarships and 
make grants in aid of “ provincial local institutions.” 
i The Commissioners are incorporated “ to increase the 
means of industrial education, and extend the influence 
of science and' art upon productive industry.” One of 
their first steps, towards giving effect to the new pro¬ 
posals, must be to arrange for pulling down considerable 
portions of the buildings which house scientific and 
artistic collections. These operations will no doubt tem¬ 
porarily interfere with the study of those collections by 
the public from all parts of the country. This, however, is 
a minor point as compared with an apparent omission, on 
the part of the Commissioners, in framing their proposals, 
to take into account what the public have actually done 
towards establishing a system of science and art Scholar¬ 
ships, and towards securing grants in aid of provincial 
local institutions. A great organization, developed in 
the course of many years’ experience, has arisen ; it has, 
and must continue, to co-operate with local effort in 
extending the influence of science and art upon produc¬ 
tive industry, so long as there is any local effort and any 
Parliament to appreciate that fact. This organization 
comes under the administration of the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education ; its history and 
modus opermmU are known to such Commissioners as 
Mr. Mundella, Sir Lyon Playfair, and Sir William Hart 
Dyke. The two former, it is almost needless to say, 
held the office of Vice-President before Sir William 
Hart Dyke, the present Vice-President. All these, how¬ 
ever, have helped in continuing the policy of Mr. Lowe 
(now Lord Sherbrooke) and the late Mr. W. E. Forster— 
a policy, the central feature of which is to multiply the 
forms of Parliamentary aid to local bodies which take 
the initiative in themselves providing local means to ex¬ 
tend the influence of science and art upon productive in¬ 
dustry. Mr. Mundella, Sir Lyon Playfair, and Sir William 
Hart Dyke surely have brought their experiences before 
the Commissioners, in the discussions, upon the new 
proposals for Scholarships, and aid to provincial institu¬ 
tions. They must have told the Commissioners of the 
flourishing and growing co-operation between local effort 
and State aid ; they must have explained the methods 
of its administration, and proved that experience and 
funds are necessary to pay for and organize an exe¬ 
cutive staff for the discharge of-the same or similar 
functions towards science and art and local provincial 
institutions as are now discharged by Government. 
Roughly put, the Government aids to local effort are ; 
(1) building grants for science and art schools ; (2) grants 
towards the equipment of such schools ; (3) grants towards 
the purchase of objects for local Museums ; (4) grants 
towards founding local Scholarships and Exhibitions ; 
( 5 ) grants of national Scholarships and maintenance 
allowances whilst the holders of these Scholarships are 
undergoing instruction at one or other of the more 
prominent science and art institutions of the country 
and (6) grants of Travelling Scholarships. The total cost 
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of these varieties of grants, so far as Government is 
concerned, amounts, according to the Parliamentary 
Estimates, to not less than ,£30,000 a year. It is difficult 
to estimate how much local effort contributes, how much 
municipalities give out of local rates, how much private 
individuals give, &c. But putting aside great donations 
of tens, twenties, and thirties of thousands of pounds, 
towards building schools of science and art, technical 
schools, and provincial Museums, something like £ 40,000 
a year are contributed by local effort, to meet which the 
yearly Government grant of probably £20,000 is made, j 
It seems unlikely, but we shall gladly accept correction if 
we are wrong, that the Commissioners can allot more than 
£4000 a yearfor Scholarships and grants to provincial in¬ 
stitutions. The beneficial and judicious administration of 
this £4000 would probably cost almost as much as if it 
were £20,000 a year. Have the Commissioners funds to 
pay for such administration ? Apparently they have not. 
Will they therefore ask Government to administer their 
proposed grants ? Government has certainly hitherto I 
rather rebuffed advances of help made by the Commis¬ 
sioners, so that we confess to not at present perceiving 
how the Commissioners can successfully carry out pro¬ 
posals which seem to be beset with dilemmas. 

On the other hand, if the Commissioners offer their 
aid to the country for its unconditional acceptance, it 
seems to us that they may be open to the charge of 
weakening local effort, and thus of decreasing the means 
of extending the influence of science and art upon 
productive industry. They realized, in 1852, that the 
subdivision of their means amongst local institutions 
would be productive of comparatively insignificant effects. 
A subdivision of smaller means, now that a new condition 
has arisen, does not under present circumstances appear 
to give better promise. The sacrifice of part of their 
estate, and the temporary disarrangement of a section of 
the national institutions upon it, are hardly warranted by 
what, at present, seems to be a scheme in embryo, the full 
development of which is not, in truth, forecast. 

Without more precise information, therefore, we are 
rather driven to conclude that an effective and beneficial 
scheme of Scholarships and grants in aid of provincial 
institutions is beyond the reach of the Commissioners. 

Under the presidency of the Prince Consort, the Com¬ 
missioners took pains to collect a mass of information 
in regard to what had already “ been done by the public 
in this country to promote the interests of science and 
the arts, and the diffusion of scientific principles amongst 
those engaged in their practical application.” Thirty-six 
years ago they placed on record the evidence which led 
them to the opinion “that much zeal has been shown in 
this respect.” If they would pause now, they might very ! 
well and usefully do again what they did thirty-six years 
ago—direct their inquiries particularly to the new deve¬ 
lopments and results of this zeal as demonstrated by its 
present co-operation with State aid. The result of such 
inquiries could but prove of high value to the Commis¬ 
sioners, and might, we venture to think, lead them to the 
conclusion that their present proposals are half a century 
too late, whilst the preservation of their estate, with its 
national institutions, including those already existing and 
those likely to exist, is really abreast of the serious wants 
of the time. 


THE CYST1DEA OF TSOrlBMIA. 


Systeme Silurien du Centre de la Boheme. iere Partie, 
Recherches Paleontologiques. Continuation editee par 
ie Musee Boheme. Vol. VII. CLtsse ties Echino- 
dermes. Ordre des Cystidees. Ouvrage posthume de 
feu Joachim Barrande, public par le Docteur W. 
Waagen. Pp. i.-xvii., 1-233 > Plates I.-XXXIX. 
(Prague, 1887.) 


T O few is it given to accomplish the life-work that they 
have planned. Joachim Barrande, vast though his 
self-ordained task was, came nearer to his goal than do 
most men. Before the death of the venerable author in 
1883, he had made some way with the last volume of 
the colossal “ Systeme Silurien du Centre de la 
Boheme.” The present work was destined to form 
the first section of Volume VII., “ Echinodermes du 
Systeme Silurien.” The plates were ready, the general 
portion of the work written and partly printed, and, on 
his death-bed, Barrande was stili tracing out the de¬ 
scriptions of genera and species. The book has been 
completed by Dr. W. Waagen, who was appointed, in 
Barrande’s will, editor of this volume. His admirable 
preface is rendered of practical value by tire insertion of 
a complete list of Barrande’s writings from 1846 to 1881. 

The work itself is on the plan and in the style already 
familiar to us. It opens with an historical and critical 
account of the literature dealing with the Cystidea of the 
thirteen Silurian regions of the world. The term Silurian 
is, of course, used in the broadest possible sense. Even 
Sardinia, as one of these regions, has a section to itself, 
though the cystids of Sardinia have had less written 
about them than the snakes of Ireland. This retrospect 
brings us to 1883 ; the few observations published be¬ 
tween that year and the end of 1S87 do not affect the 
present work. 

The second chapter is devoted to the morphology of 
the Cystidea, chiefly as exemplified in the Bohemian 
fossils. The arms especially are discussed at great 
length, and several tables show their presence or absence 
in the various species as yet known to science. 

Then follow the detailed descriptions of the genera 
and species of Bohemian cystids. No classification is 
followed. On p. 49 a classification is indeed proposed, 
according to the number of major openings in the calyx. 
This arrangement, however, is impracticable, and ap¬ 
parently unnatural. Its chief merit is its simplicity ; 
and yet, as the author naively complains, it is not so 
incomparably simple as the attempt of a certain English 
paleontologist to classify Silurian cephalopods according 
to their curvature. The order of description is therefore 
alphabetical, the only divisions being those of the three 
faunas. Such an arrangement, however, by no means 
does away with the necessity for an index, and the absence 
of that indispensable aid to the practical worker is the 
one great fault that we have to find with the work. At 
the present time some 240 species of Cystidea are known, 
and these belong to about 70 genera. The Bohemian 
species number 78, two varieties worthy of a name, and 
one or two indeterminable fragments. Of these species, 
76 are here described for the first time, and the majority 
of them belong to new genera, of which 23 are here esta¬ 
blished. There are also represented the genera Agele- 
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